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perhaps because the tireless College Summer 
Service Group and the Presidents’ Schoo! 
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thev’d met every celebrity in Manhattan by 
that time, and hardly noticed that their happy 
occasion was like Henry V without Henry. 
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B Onc of the gem couplets ending Kenneth 
Boulding’s sonnets in There Is A Spirit is 
this timeless one: 


Know this: though love ts weak and hate 
is strong, 
Yet hate 1s short, and love ts very long. 


J.O.N. 
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Education with New Dimensions 


fy FRANCIS H. RUSSELL 


Yes, a few of us know that UNESCO 
means: United Nations Educational, 
scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(whew!). We Rnow that on a hot 
summer day in 1946 Congress approved 
United States participation in it. But 
what is 1t and how does its program 
fect us as students? We asked the 
Acting Director of the State Depart- 
ment Office of Public Affairs, and here 


is what he wrote us: 


Unesco’ functions are a logical 
extension of the fundamental _pre- 
mise of international cooperation that 
brought the United Nations into being 
a San Francisco. Hope tor peace, de- 
dares UNESCO's eloquent Constitu- 
ion, Must rest on the axiom that “the 
wide diffusion of culture and the edu- 
ation of humanity tor justice and lib- 
ety are indispensable to the dignity of 
man and sacred duty 
which all tulhll in a 


spirit of mutual assistance and con- 


constitute a 
nations must 
em.” Ignorance and bigotry must be 
eradicated by a “tree flow of ideas by 
word and image’ that will encourage 
educational opportunities “without dis- 
unction of race, sex, language or re- 
igion.” Since wars “begin in the minds 
ot men, it is in the minds of men that 


the defense of peace must be con- 
structed.” 
To reach these high objectives 


UNESCO's planners have given ap- 
in principle to two practical 
ind highly important methods of uni- 
versal education—the use of “all the 
means of mass communication” and 
the application of the varied tech- 
of adult education. 


Share Culture, Share Campuses 


The first would coordinate national 
acilities in such a way as to enable 
he peoples of the world—and_ not 
nerely their governments—to speak to 
cach other over the air waves, on the 
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printed page and the screen, through 
art media, travelling exhibits, inspec- 
tion tours and all the other means of 
modern communication. 


Parallel to the mass media approach 
will be the collaborative and gradual 
expansion of present educational ma- 
chinery to include world facilities for 
every class and occupational level. As 
part of the process it is intended that 
UNESCO should coordinate a_ briskly 
moving, broad-scale interchange of na- 
tionals which will step up_ peoples’ 
awareness of each other. Students, pro- 
tessors, skilled workmen, artists and 
experts of all descriptions will move 
between nations, each adding to a 
growing tund of shared experience and 
each bringing home an awareness of a 
universal standard ot excellence. 


As an organization, this cooperative 
world body was designed by the rep- 
resentatives of forty-four nations to 
form a flexible structure that permits 
the fullest use of national facilities. A 
General Conference consisting of five 
delegates from each member state will 
meet annually; an Executive Board 
of eighteen members will supervise 
current programs; and a Secretariat 
or permanent staff will be in constant 


session under a Director General. 

At present the new organization is 
represented by a Preparatory Commis- 
sion residing in London, but when 
twenty nations sign the necessary docu- 
ments the body will come into official 
existence with permanent headquarters 
in Paris. Other nations may then join 
up if the General Conference approves 
their applications by a two-thirds vote. 


Why Should We Be Excited 
About It? 


An acid-tongued educator of the 
defined the typical 
American undergraduate as “a promis- 


Twenties once 
ing adolescent temporarily astray on a 
four-year search for his father’s lost 
youth.” That definition, no doubt li- 
belous even in the collegiate decade, 
might have given some wry amuse- 
ment to the hard-working instructors 
‘athletics” 
and a rash of new fraternalism. Today, 
in the atomic Forties, all roads seem 


‘ 


who were competing with 


to be pointing to a new kind of edu- 
cation in which the present institu- 
tional facilities will form a part, but 
only a part, of a global, diversified pro- 
gram. A new international dimension 


in learning is being established that 
(Continued on page 22) 
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OLD LEAGUE AT GENEVA: its buildings may become a new international university 
under UNESCO. 
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STUDENTS 
PROBE 


By VIRGINIA ANDERSON 


lowa University ‘47 


La June, forty-two socially-minded 
students, selected for campus leadership 
and interests, descended upon Wash- 
ington from thirty-seven colleges in the 
country to share a unique ten-week- 
long adventure in education. Job place- 
ment and housing were no mean prob- 
lems for this inter-racial seminar group 
in a crowded “southern” city. But at 
last the planning committee had se- 
cured forty-two jobs in government 
agencies, and excellent housing quar- 
ters—King-Smith School for the girls 
and a nearby Co-op for the boys. The 
Washington Student Citizenship Semi- 
nar was off to an optimistic beginning. 

Its purpose was clear: “To under- 
stand the process of federal govern- 
ment; to see the responsibilities of in- 
dividual citizens in a democracy; to 
clarify the ways in which Christians 
act as responsible citizens; and to pre- 
pare for effective Christian citizenship.” 
Its sponsor, the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, shrewdly chose as 
Director, Mrs. Herbert Abraham, wide- 
ly experienced in library, YW, and 
Friends’ Work. 

How this group patterned activities 
to fulfill its high purpose is the story 
of a successful “first’—the first Wash- 
ington Student Citizenship Seminar 
sponsored for non-professional reasons, 
and the first such group to attempt a 
direct integration of Christian ideals 
and political action. Washington had 


4 


4 


“Probing” calls for literature. Here are George Suda, Bruce Loller 
James, Mary Esther Duncan and Jean Carlyle doing a job of 


already felt the impact of college stu- 
dents who had an eye on government 
work as a future vocation, but these 
summer students were the first to come 
solely to obtain an intimate under- 
standing of the workings of govern- 
ment from the viewpoint of Christian 
citizens. 


Looking at World, Nation, Me. 


The Seminar plan was centered 
around three principle phases; foreign 
policy, domestic issues, and the individ- 
ual’s role of responsibility. During the 
day, each student was occupied in a 
government or government-related job; 
altogether, fifteen different agencies 
(including the Departments of State 
and Agriculture, Veterans Administra- 
tion, War Assets, National Housing, 
Library of Congress, and CIO) were 
represented. Four evenings a week the 
group met for discussion with three 
evenings generally devoted to speakers 
in some field directly concerned with 
the three respective phases. These lead- 
ers included outstanding government 
people like James Swiehart of the 
Public Information Office of the De- 
partment of State speaking on “How 
Foreign Policy Is Made”; Francis Mac- 
Peek of the Washington Church Fed- 
eration and chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Congregational 
Council for Social Action, emphasizing 
“Christian Imperatives in Politics”; and 


preparation for a seminar. 


Walter Kotschnig, Associate Chief oj 
the Department of International Af 
fairs, who analyzed the work of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Other authoritative 
speakers were Roy Britton, atomic sci 
entist, and Kurt London, regional spe. 
cialist on Russia in the Office of Inter. 
national Information and Cultural Af 
fairs. These names are only a few of 
the inspiring list. 

The. Sunday evening Seminars wer 
concerned with the 
three phases into the individual's think. 
ing and into his campus and com 
munity life. 

Besides the regular meetings, smal 
“cell” groups and_ special discussion 
meetings arose spontaneously among 
our group, and beyond the scheduled 
Seminar speakers, outstanding polit: 
cal leaders of the nation were heard a 
other meetings such as the Atom 
Institute Conference and the American 
Forum of the Air. During the firs 
week the group met with and talkec 
with Representatives Jerry Voorhis anc 
Emily Taft Douglas, and with ther 


own Congressmen. They attended com} 


mittee hearings and _ sessions of Con 
gress. 

We were even introduced to the im 
pressive setting of our nation’s capité 
in a whirl of “organized sight-seeing. 
Two memorable afternoons were spe? 
at the British Embassy as guests of Loré 
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Ipverchapel, and at Lothrop House, 
‘arning about foreign service. In addi- 
ion, throughout the summer, the 

up visited such well known his- 
rical places as Mount Vernon, Wil- 
famsburg, Arlington Cemetery, Lee 
Mansion, and Blair House. These oc- 
gsions were living footnotes to United 


States history. 


We Became a “Cell” 


But the contributions of each stu- 
dent through his personal and job ex- 

riences were immensely important in 
gloring the Seminar’s activities. Work 
on the student committees that steered 
the course of the group was character- 
wed by individual initiative and coop- 
eration. Functional committees in- 
duded Worship, Log, and Political Ac- 
tion committees. But there were also 
Food, Recreation, Hospitality, and 
House committees which contributed 
much to the group environment by 
sponsoring Sunday night suppers, pic- 
nics, excursions, and generally making 


NICC and nobility: Lord 


Inverchapel 
with seminar members in embassy garden. 


tor smooth operation. Probably the 
most vocal committee of all was the 
one responsible for the “songfests” dur- 
ing which students exchanged the songs 
of thirty-seven campuses! Like this 
medley of songs, our group member’s 


ideas were also widely different. In- 
deed the makeup ot the Seminar com- 
pared closely with that ot the nation 
we had come to study. This discovery 
about democracy, personally, during 
our first exciting week in Washington 
proved our best means of orientation 
and the common ground on which we 
began the project. 

To evaluate this Seminar is a chapter 
by itself. But that characteristic ot “liv- 
ing qualities” probably best describes 
what we as individuals derived trom 
it. There were other values, true, but 
to be able actually to see and be in 
government activities which previously 
had been bookish, unreal, and obscure 
to the citizen far away in the Rockies 
or the Corn Belt, brought the nation to 
a level that was personal and vital. We 
saw the past, present and future of a 
living institution unfold with genuine 
reality. At the end of the 10 weeks, 42 
student-citizens had begun to see pretty 
clearly how we can fit effectively into 
this amazing pattern called democracy. 


The people have the say-so. 

Let the argument go on. 

Let the people listen. 

: Tomorrow the people say Yes or No by one questio: 
‘What else can be done?’ 


The cheer leader struts his stuff, 

wigwags the swaying grandstand, 

throws himself into alphabetical shapes 

trying to orchestrate his crowd: 

the fads and fashions innovators, 

the halitosis and body odor frighteners, 

the skin and complexion fixers, . 

the cigarette ads lying about relative values, 

the nazi imitators, the fascisti imitators, 

the ku klux klan and the konklave’s wizard, 

the makers of regalia, insignia, masks, 

hoods, hats, nightshirts, skull-and-crossbones, 

the spellbinder calling on all true patriots, 

the soapboxer pleading for the proletariat, 

the out-of-work marching, marching 

with demands and banners, ‘why? why?’ 

| the strike leader telling why the men walked out, 

| the million-dollar-national-sales campaign director, 
| the headache copy writer groping for one new idea, 
| 


the drive organizers planning their hoorah, 
the neighborhood captains of tens and twenties, 


BALLAD OF THE BALLOT 


the best-seller authors, the by-line correspondents, 
the President at the White House microphone, 
the Senators, Congressmen, spokesmen, at microphones— 
Each and all have a target. 
Each one aims for the ping ping 
the bling bling of a sharpshooter. 
Here is a moving colossal show, 
a vast dizzling aggregation of stars and hams 
selling things, selling ideas, selling faiths, 
selling air, slogans, passions, selling history. 
The target is who and what? 
The people, yes— 
sold and sold again 
for losses and regrets, 
for gains, for slow advances, 
for a dignity of deepening roots... . 
Can you bewilder men by the millions 
with transfusions of your own passions, 
mixed with lies and half-lies, 
texts torn from contexts, 
and then look for peace, quiet, good-will 
between nation and nation, race and race, 


between class and class? 
—CARL SANDBURG 


in “The People, Yes,” Harcourt Brace & Co. 1936 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers... 


We HAVE THE CLUE 


Big classes and no closets are the 
appointed lot of the recampused GI 
this fall. The Mead Bill gradually 
helps out on housing, but there is still 
the meat bill, with a hundred kindred 
hardships, especially for married stu- 
dents. As a million-and-a-quarter vet- 
erans claim education under the GI 
Bill, the future of the nation and the 
world is deeply affected by all that 
happens in college life. 

One assignment in this great picture 
is definitely laid upon campus Chris- 
tian groups: that we create community 
here more earnestly than ever before. 
Impersonal large classes, crammed 
courses and_ extra-time professors, 
wedged-in living quarters—these can 
disorganize many a life, unless each 
student finds some centripetal gather- 
ing torce to give him perspective. 

Snack suppers? Cabin groups? In- 
formal Bible study? Teas? Early- 
morning cells for worship? Symphony 
record hours? Conversational “wit- 
ness’ hours around a hearth? Organ- 
ized campus church life? In some or 
all of these the Christian group must 
serve this year. Without them, college 
may become a jumble of impressions 
and contacts. With them, students may 
find their undergraduate years a time 
of maturing realization of the exhilar- 
ation born of Christian fellowship. 


“They're old enough to fight, so why 
not to vote?” goes the current war-cry 
to enfranchise 18-year-olds, even as the 
draft age is raised. But there are two 
better reasons. One is that at 18 most 
Americans are just leaving public 
school, at probably the most “demo- 
cratic” stage of life, when our minds 
have just begun to realize what adult 
life is about, and yet haven't lost some 
of our Scout-age ideals. 

‘ The other is that so long as_poll- 


tics continues to be for normal-age col- 
lege students a purely theoretical affair, 
we won't take seriously our vital place 
as citizens nor include learning for 
politics with all our other learning for 
life. If America wants intelligent col- 
lege people to regard the State as a 
career, or even as an ideal, the 18-year- 
old vote can be a long stride to that 
end. We're for it. 


CHRISTIAN 


Every Alcoholics Anonymous mem- 
ber must keep working on somebody 
who's still a drunk. This he does read- 
ily because he knows from experience 
how desperate is the plight of the yet- 
unreleased drinker. It’s an emergency, 
and he knows it. 

Is it, though, any desperate situation 
if somebody around us (roommate, 
teammate, prom-mate, landlady, prof, 
tellow-pledge) isn’t a professing Chris- 
tian? Ii we see our faith aright we'll 
say it vs. Being a Christian isn't just 
having the nice habit of going around 
to a campus religious meeting every so 
often, or wearing a pin. It’s a matter 
of having new eyes, living by a disci- 
pline, speaking with God, working 
toward ideal goals instead of | selfish 
ones, being forgiven and released by 
love in Christ. 

Seemingly it’s “nothing special” tor 
those around us to lack all that, or for 
us to have it. Yet if .we see the real 
chasm there is between faith and secu- 
larism, we find it desperately impera- 
tive to bring others into belief and 
commitment to Christ. As for centuries 
past, what we possess is dynamically 
“the power of salvation to every one 
that believeth.” 


“Hence make clear ‘he path 
Briar-torn the hand .. ,” 


CAMPUS PACIFISM AGAIN? 


A few years ago the Christian sty. 
dent movement in America was def. 
nitely pacifist, in pronouncements and 
in the convictions of individuals om 
campus. Probably a majority of af 
adult leaders of students, in wartime 
have quietly stuck to that position, Js 
that witness to be again a burning js 
sue for undergraduates? 

A wary professor says, “Have yoy 
heard the new Fellowship of Recongj. 
lation line? They say that becaug 
atomic war is unthinkable, refusal of 
war (pacifism) is our only way for. 
ward. I shan’t fall into that trap; | 
continue to be a firm ex-pacifist!” 

Thus everybody is radically agains 
war this fall, on every level except that 
single one where we control the situe 
tion ourselves: Shall I as a Christian 
fight? Relentlessly in our group dis. 
cussions and declarations, now tha 
Christian pacifism is again “respect 
able,” this simple decision begins t 
loom large once more. The main dif 
ference now is that our student gen. 
eration has more direct evidence, pro 
and con, than any previous centun 
in Christian history. 


TWO ADDED This 


reported news 0 
activity, If 


We've long 
church-related 
Campus Datelines and elsewhere, bu 
this month we experimentally gather 
some of it under denominational hea¢ 


student 


ings—as both news and suggestion to 
program among our whole readership 
Cf. that genial verse Philippians 
“Look not every man on_ his owt 
things, but every man also on th 
things of others.” Do you agree? 

Then our new Hints on Mov 
is also a response to long-repeated tt 
quest. It doesn’t mean the Editor nov 
spends all his time at the cinema: W 
overhear the reviews from an excellet 
COrps of movie-tasters whose standard 
are very close to our own. 
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What Veterans Did 
About Politics 


AVC’S DYNAMIC LEADER SPEAKS FOR A PROGRAM WHICH 
DESERVES ATTENTION, APPLAUSE, AND APPRECIATION. 


ty CHARLES G. BOLTE 


Charles G. Bolte left 
Dartmouth for war 
service and returned 
to found the rapidly 
growing AVC, which 
has several hundred 
branches in colleges 
and universities. 


ie founders of the American Vet- 
sans Committee, Inc., express their 
als in their Statement of Intentions: 
‘We look forward to becoming civil- 
ans; making a decent living, raising 
: family, and living in freedom from 
threat of another war. But that was 
what most Americans wanted in 1918 
—and they found that military victory 
does not automatically bring peace, 
obs or freedom. To guarantee our 
interests, Which are those of our coun- 
ry, we must work for what we want. 
To further these aims, AVC is estab- 
lishing itself on a base that is broad 
politically, geographically, economical- 
ly, and socially. AVC seeks to: provide 
ichannel for the new-found comrade- 
hip of the war; aid the speedy read- 
ustment of veterans to civilian life, 
ind work for a more democratic and 
prosperous America and a more stable 
world. Because its members will have 
fought a war for the preservation of a 
whole nation and not for the _better- 
ment of veterans only, AVC must be 
working for ALL America. It will 
support no doctrinaire program for a 
specialized group of 12 million Amer- 
cans. . . . Indeed, the AVC must be 
anew kind of pressure group—a pres- 
ure group for the common welfare. 
Because the welfare of veterans is in- 
etricably bound up with the weltare 
ot all of America, AVC has adopted 
the slogan “Citizens First, Veterans 
Second.” 
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What Veterans Are After 


On June 15, 1946, at its first consti- 
tutional convention, AVC translated 
these ideals into a program of specific 


goals: 


In International Affairs, AVC Mem- 
bers: 

—Urge development of the United 
Nations into world government. 

—Back UN control of atomic ener- 
gy; uphold the Lilienthal and Baruch 
reports. 

—Urge extensive famine relief meas- 
ures with immediate restoration § of 
tood rationing. 

—Favor loans to war-damaged al- 
lied countries, elimination of cartels, 
and immediate tariff reduction. 

—Demand the severance of relations 
with Spain and expulsion of Argentina 
trom UN. 

—Support implementation of the 
Potsdam declaration until democratic 
processes are achieved in Germany and 
Japan. 

—Uphold entry into Palestine for dis- 
placed Jews, and back universal lower- 
ing of immigration barriers to all dis- 
placed persons. 

—Urge the U.S.A. to make all pos- 
sible efforts to establish Chinese unity 
through representative democratic gov- 
ernment. 


In Domestic Affairs, AVC Members: 


—Back immediate development of 
the Wyatt housing program, channel- 
ing of building materials into low-cost 
housing, and urge early enactment of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

—Favor full employment with guar- 
anteed annual minimum wage, and a 
permanent’ Federal employment. serv- 
ice, extension of Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation and social security. 

—Support widespread and _ strong 


collective bargaining while opposing 
compulsory arbitration, use of armed 
forces in labor disputes, and any anti- 
strike measures. 

—Urge subsidies tor farmers, low- 
cost mortgages and loans, soil conserva- 
tion and rural electrification develop- 
ments. 

—Back a strong price and rent con- 
trol policy. 

—Recommend liberal credit system 
tor small business with preferential 
treatment in obtaining war surplus, 
while urging enforcement of anti-trust 
laws against big business. 

—Demand comprehensive national 
health and education programs. 

—Back procedural reform in Con- 
gress and regulation of lobbv groups. 
Favor abolition of all racial dis- 
criminatory laws, enactment of FEPC, 
and government action to safeguard 
civil liberties. 


—Uphold a tax program based on 
the ability to pay. 


In Veterans Affairs, AVC Members: 


Favor a unified armed force suft- 


hcient to maintain national defense and 
fulfill international commitments. 


More 
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Runaway inflation would make life difficult 
for evervbody.—(CIO cartoon) 
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—Back extension of selective service 
until sufhcient volunteers are obtained, 
but oppose compulsory military train- 
ing in peace-time. 

—Support the Doolittle report elim- 
inating the army “Caste System.” 

—Urge enforcement of veteran seni- 
ority to job rights, extension of on- 
the-job training programs, liberaliza- 
tion of terms for G.I. Loans, and im- 
mediate grant of retroactive terminal 
leave pay to enlisted men. 

—Vote against a veterans bonus. 

—Demand a comprehensive: national 
health program. 

—Demand national legislation to 
bring about improved educational fa- 
cilities with equal opportunity and 
facilities for all; favor Federal aid for 


the public school system on a _ per 
capita and not on a _ state-matching 
basis, with safeguards to prevent Fed- 
eral control of what is taught; favor 
the repeal of tax exemptions to 
schools which practice discrimination 
in school entrance requirements with 
regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin; Oppose segregation in schools; 
favor the establishment of free college 
and professional schools, admission to 
which shall be based on merit only; 
favor the payment of tuition for veter- 
ans to public schools of all levels in 
which they may enroll, and the use 
of such payments to supplement, not 
substitute, for regular state or local 
school appropriations; demand that the 
teachers in our schools receive salaries 


Problems 
Are Making Minister’ 


By WILLIAM W. YOUNG 
Rochester ‘48. 


A talk given by a Veteran who is President 
of his university Christian Association, on the 
occasion of a Student Christian Movement 
Dinner, April 12, 1946, in Rochester, N. Y. 


ae time I hear a flippant crack 
about the draft number that will be 
called first, or about relearning the 
manual of arms, I am chilled to the 
bone. Some of us have been in actual 
combat, have seen our friends moan- 
ing, or sobbing convulsively, or dying. 
We have received heartbroken letters 
from parents of our dead friends, or 
letters expressing a sure confidence in 
those of us left to carry on. These 
things lay upon us a responsibility, a 
mission, that we must try to accom- 
plish. To borrow a phrase from an 
earlier war, a torch has been given us 
by those who have died, and we are to 
carry the torch undimmed. 

But not only to veterans has that 
trust been given; it rests with every last 
one of this generation. It rests heavily 
on those whose eyes have been opened 
to the principle of brotherhood by the 


commensurate with their position 
leaders in the community; favor rais 
ing to cabinet level the Federal Securin 
Administration; favor the establishmen 
of entrance requirements io the mil 
tary academies on the basis of free 
competitive examinations, and Withoy 
Congressional appointment. 


—Urge the establishment of a y, 
tional Science Foundation to promom 
encourage and coordinate research an) 
education in all natural, social ap 
medical sciences, and recommend thy 
the results of such research be mag, 
freely available for public use. 


THE AUTHOR says much more Concerning 
the aims of AVC in his “The New Veteran’ 
available in paper at $1.00 (Reynolds ani 
Hitchcock) or as a Penguin reprint at 25, 


teachings ot Jesus Christ, in whose 
name we are all gathered here tonight. 

For we must have peace and we 
must have order in the world. That 


Pious hope! Indeed, if the day is no 
saved, and if again we are plunged int 
chaos, many will sit back complacently 
saying, “My, that’s too bad. What ; 


means world government, 
cooperation and 
shared responsibility. But 
everyone of us knows—as 


mutual 


statesmen and commentators 
grant with a shrug every 
day—that whatever sort of 
system is used, the spirit and 
teachings of Christ as re- 
vealed to us in the Bible, and 
taught to us in the Church, 
are the one basis of a lasting 
peace. World peace, for us, 
is world church and all it 
means, in the hearts of peo- 
ple. 


But We Are “Church” 
Ourselves 


So we say confidently that 
“the Church will rise to the 


emergency and save the day.” (Photo taken in 


William W. Young 


weak thing the women an 
old men have let the Chur¢ 
become!” 

But it won't be a respons. 
bility that we can shrug of 
as easily as that. It’s a re 
sponsibility that rests with 
each of us. The Church ha 
faced crises before this in he 
long history, and has almos 
seemed to fail at times, hu 
this time she will com 
nearer failure than ever bk 
fore unless we—the Studer 
Christian Movement, ant 
primarily, of the Body o 
Christ—become the Chur 
ourselves. How? 

Certainly we must look # 
the Church critically, ant 
learn about it. We mus 
Gerranv) know what we believe. We 
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yi] see faults and weaknesses in the 
urch, yes, but this is no time to frit- 
eraway precious weeks deciding whose 
aylt these are, or trom whence they 
ame. Now is the time to repair them 
ind make the Church strong. When a 
man 1S wounded in combat, the medics 
jn't sit and decide from whence the 
wllet came, or how fast it was travel- 
ng—they apply first-aid and save a life. 
This metaphor may overstate the case 
, bit, but we must realize that the 
church can not just coast along in- 
jefnitely. We must realize, too, that 
wr weight and numbers within it, 
hough these help the size and enlarge 
he facade, are not all that it needs. It 
neds consecrated young people who 
will work for it and help to push it 
ind pull it, who will be missionaries 
‘op Christ in their everyday lives. 

No one of us can do this alone, but 
we can do it together. If you feel that 
hrough consecrated lay activity, 
rough bringing Christ into teaching, 
dling, politics, or whatever field of 
‘deavor you are entering that you are 
st serving Him; if you sense your 
work as a divine vocation—then that 
s where God wants you. 

For my part, I feel that my best, my 
‘ullest service can be rendered through 
the ministry of Christ’s Church. This 
snot a war-born feeling with me, but 
one which had been greatly strength- 
ened as a result of what I’ve seen and 
thought in the past year and a half. 
Inmy sophomore year a Student Chris- 
tan Movement secretary helped me 
think the question through, and he gave 
me very sensible, sincere advice and 


sme excellent standards of judgment. 


So before I went into the army I 
xcame “a candidate” under care of 
Presbytery, and am now finishing col- 
lege to enter seminary. Later in a 
parish ministry I can get the best basic 


traning for whatever field I’m to enter 


—missions, teaching, or special work. 

Does this seem a quick journey from 
the demand for more order—a global 
political problem—to my personal plan 
t0 become a minister? Possibly it is! 
But it is my specific reply to the great- 
ést query facing this college generation. 
[challenge every student on campus 
this year, to measure his life, not by 
standards of ease and comfort, but by 
ned, the great, aching need of the 
world today, for which Christ has the 
only satisfying answer. 
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NEW ANGLES ON THE MINISTRY 


\ The editor of our sister journal, “motive,” reviews 


M:x in every age have probably 
thought that the personnel of the min- 
istry had reached a new low. Students 
today are likely to pass swift judgment 
on the ineffectiveness of the religious 
worker. They are aware of the short- 
comings, and they see the needs. The 
postwar campus is a pathetic picture 
of opportunities which the religious 
forces are not able to meet. Never be- 
fore, perhaps, have the churches need- 
ed more types of ministers. Never be- 
fore, certainly, has the ap- 
peal for personnel been so 
urgent or so varied. 

To present the picture of 
the needs of this enlarging 
ministry in a world church 
John Oliver Nelson has 
brought together in a book* 
the experience of ten 


_munisters in varied types of work. 


No more adequate statement has been 
written about the vocation of Christian 
living and the special characteristics of 
the Christian ministry than Dr. Nel- 
son's introductory chapter. Other chap- 
ters—on the rural pastor, the mission- 
ary abroad, the director of religious 
education, the church social worker, 
the minister to students, the college 
teacher of religion, the military chap- 
lain, the institutional chaplain, the in- 
terdenominational worker and the city 
pastor—add up to an almost over- 
whelming appeal for men and women 
who have a sense of mission in life. 
In each chapter the writer has at- 
tempted to analyze the type of minis- 
try, the needs of the field, and the 
qualification and training of the person 
contemplating that particular kind of 
work. Well known experts have con- 
sciously or unconsciously “sold” their 
specialized work. All this is necessary 
if we are sure in the first place that 
our appeals for personnel are not 
watered down to attract candidates. 
We must say emphatically that we 
have this ministry, but we must also 
say that is always a hard job, that it 
requires complete dedication and that 
the best minds and personalities are 
needed in it. Still more, we must be 
sure where we place the emphasis for 


“We Have This Ministry” 


“the call.” Students are likely to look 
at the vocations in the ministry of the 
modern church as avenues through 
which they can get varied experience, 
as if they were willing to accept these 
calls in the process of finding still fur- 
ther adventures in lite. The need today 
is for a re-emphasis on service through 
which one can give a life. 

The need for religious education, 
for trained rural workers, for the varied 
and exacting ministries of the mission 
held, and for the special- 
ized branches that are not 
large in nw ibers but are 
exacting in requirements 
is everywhere apparent. 
This little book will give 
the student a picture of 
these needs in such a way 
that if he is qualified he 
will want to answer the call. It is 
an experience of sitting down with 
people who know the job intimately. 
That the editor did not see fit to in- 
clude the ministries of music, drama 
and writing seems to us unfortunate. 
Yét we have these ministries, at least, 
and their avenues of service open up 
still wider fields and certainly some 
new frontiers. 


This is a book for every student, 
regardless of his talent and his train- 
ing. For in the ministries of the church 
he may find the channel through which 
he can live the most useful life. 

Harold Ehrensperger 


Recent Books on the Ministry 
* WE HAVE THIS MINISTRY is Volume I of 


the 3-volume “Ministry for Tomorrow” series. 
Volume II is— 


LOOK AT THE MINISTRY, a 64-page graph- 
iC picture-story presentation of the appeal of 
the ministry, by the Editor of THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Volume III is— 


A YOUNG MAN’S VIEW OF THE MINIS- 
TRY, by Samuel M. Shoemaker. A_ revised 
edition of a classic description of the pastor’s 
job, especially timely for this college generation 
as it considers vocations. 


Each volume, paper-bound, is available 
from Association Press, at 50c each. 
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WORSHIP WITNESS 


4 “Why go to Church?” Asked and answereg 
in a memorable, un-stuffy analysis. 


By W. BURNET EASTON, JR. 


OD the past few years there has 
been a decided increase in emphasis on 
worship. Conferences have always had 
worship services but recently they have 
also been having seminars on worship. 
Local cabinets are trying to do more 
with worship, and the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for the past year or so has had a page 
of worship material. This renewed CA 
emphasis on worship is I think part 
of the rising sense of churchmanship 
and the attempt of the churches them- 
selves to improve their services of wor- 
ship. All of this is to the good. There 
cannot be any real religious growth 
until we recognize the weakness ot 
ourselves and our best intended plans 
and turn in humbleness and worship 
to God. 

Yes all this 1s to the good and it 


ought to be chalked up as a_ solid 
advance, but at the same time there 
seems to be a lot of confusion con- 
cerning what constitutes worship, and 
how one worships. Perhaps I have not 
read the right books, nor sat in on the 
right discussions, but it seems to me 
the emphasis is too much on_ beauty 
and on getting a subjective emotional 
experience. The emphasis seems to be 
on pleasant surroundings, ecclesiastical- 
ly artistic architecture, candlelight serv- 
ices, ritual, liturgy and properly con- 
ducted ceremony. It all seems to be 
directed at making the worshiper fee! 
that “something has happened to him.” 
The success of the service is measured 
in terms of the emotional response. 
If beauty can be made to serve hollt- 
ness, and it often can, it should be used. 


Can we risk beautiful elements in worship? 


(Oberlin photo) 


But my suspicion is that frequent) 
beauty becomes a substitute for ho, 
ness, “Worship the Lord in the begy, 
ty of holiness”—not in the holiness ¢ 
beauty! If we worship God in holines 
any service can be beautiful, regardles 
of the ecclesiastical props—and if ther 
is not holiness first, all the beauty in th, 
world will not produce it, althougt 
beauty can give an aesthetic but decep 
tive emotional experience. This emph; 
sis on beauty and form and “what yo 
get out of it” is too subjective. | am be 
coming suspicious of beautiful service 
I do not say that they cannot be use 
for the worship of God, but they a 
dangerous. They are dangerous pant 
because they tend to substitute beaup 
tor righteousness, but more importan 
ly, because they tend to make peop} 
feel that if they have not gotten son 
kind of a feeling out of the servi 
which they identity as religious, the 
are inclined to feel that they have ne 
worshiped, and nothing could } 
further trom the Christian truth. 


We Need a True Criterion 


I know a college professor of x 
ligion who is very interested in th 
question of worship and in trying 
improve the Church's worship serve 
He has worked out a lengthy qu 
tionnaire covering every conceivable: 
pect of the Sunday morning § servic 
He hopes by means of this questi 
naire to discover which parts of t 
service are most meaningtul to tf 
people in the pews and _ thus have 
basis tor developing a “real” order: 
worship. In my opinion this whe 
scheme is stupid. It is stupid beca 
most people tend to find satisfac 
in the service they are used to or ha 
been educated to. It is stupid beca 
too many imporderables of mood en 
the picture. Most of all, it is stun 
because it assumes that the critem 
of worship is a subjective emotit 
response. 

If this internal subjective emoti 
experience is the primary criterio 
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worship, then there is no answer to 
the person who says he can worship 
better taking a walk in the woods than 
he can in church. Yet this criterion is 
very prevalent today. Too many people 
are allowed to get away with, “I can’t 
worship in that church because the 
sermons are dull, or the ritual is bad, 
or the music is terrible, or the place is 
4 barn, or the service is too informal 
or too formal.” Too often, religious 
leaders, particularly those of us in the 
SCM, are prone to advise students to 
find a church “where the service satis- 
hes you.” 

Now I suppose it is true that if one 
attends a church where, Sunday after 
Sunday, the service is carelessly con- 
ducted and the sermon makes us com- 
mit mental hari-kari, it is harder to 
worship. Certainly it is harder for those 
“who are beginning in grace.” This 
paper is not intended as a plea for 
careless services of worship, or for 
chatty or banal prayers or poor sermons. 
The service should be as meaningtul 
as it 1s possible to make it. But I sub- 
mit that the true Christian can truly 
worship in any Christian Church, and 
that the criterion of worship is not 
“what we get out of it” and especially 
not what we get out of any given 


service. 


Essence of Worship 

The essence of worship is that we 
adore and submit ourselves to God, and 
while we can do this at every moment 
of the day in every area of life, God, 
in his infinite wisdom, had given us 
the Church of Jesus Christ as the espe- 
cial place where Christians gather to 
worship him. The mere fact that we 
go to Church, any Christian Church 
at all, is a true act of worship. In fact 
it is the most profound act of worship 
for it puts the emphasis not on what 
God does for us, but on what we do 
for God, which is where the emphasis 
should be. This might be called “Wor- 
ship by Witness.” We worship God 
most acceptably when, Sunday after 
Sunday, we witness that we are obedi- 
ent to Him and that we are members 
of the fellowship he has redeemed 
through Jesus Christ. There is only 
one way to make this worship and this 
witness and that is “to be among those 
present,’ regardless what we may or 
may not get out of it. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Poems of Faith 


By PATRICIA F. BEVER 


Ohio Wesleyan College ‘48 


IF YOU MUST TOUCH 


If you must touch before you can believe 

And see, before your longing turns to prayer, 

Then look where the poplars are rippling in the sun— 
Making the morning glad, and there 

Your eyes will see God moving, 

Ordering earth with His care. 


Only the wind you say? Of course. 
But the winds are in His hand. 


For why must the poplars be 
No man can understand. 


billowed and blown? 


But the tall trees thrill to the touch and know 
For what service their shapes were planned. 


Or at eve’ when the rains are singing on the roofs, 
Open the screen and reach into the night 

To make the prayer that has waited all the day, 
And, with a touch soft answering and light, 

Your palms shall be refreshed with holy water. 


Doubt not, He knows where 


those cool drops shall fall. 


Be comforted, He watches, loves and hears you. 
But, if your heart is hard, rejecting all, 

Then bring your hand again unto your bosom 
Until you feel the even pulsing there 

And recognize the Life that is within you, 

lf you must touch God to be sure of prayer. 


SOMEDAY | SHALL 


Someday | shall light a candle by faith. 
Someday | shall understand 

Enough to sit in a darkened room, 
Cold taper in my hand, 

And believe with all my heart and soul 
That God himself is light, 

‘Til flame shall take the waiting wick 
And banish all the night. 

| shall not start up in surprise 

But take God at his word 

And read by my candle’s yellow beams 
The promise of the Lord. 

Not to test or try his power, 

For to test Him is to doubt, 

| shall light a candle by faith alone, 
And, having lit it, go out 


LIGHT A CANDLE 


Into the darkness of the night 
Where friends of mine await 

With unlit tapers in their hands 
To see the small white gate 
Which is the way to Heaven's road 
Where darkness comes no more, 
For faith is a light unfailing 
Carried high before. 


God, give me faith to do it, 

Though physical flame should fail. 
Lord, let my soul be a shining thing 
To light some dear one’s trail. 

And, ever mindful of its help 

To my brothers in the night, 

May | keep my wick clean and ready 
For the kindling of Thy light. 


THESE PCEMS are from a group written during freshman and 

sophomore year Ohio Wesleyan College. They are from 
Blossoms in the Sun,” a privately published booket (copyright 

1946 by L. L. Bever). Many of the poems in that collection 

have reai merit ai ire glad to announce that we shall be 
whe ee vera! iture ues of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Ed 
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|. WE DECLARE OUR FAITH IN GOD, the Crea- 
tor of the universe and the Source of all life. God 
is holy and righteous, great beyond all human 
understanding. Through the ages mankind has 
found power and hope in Him. He is the judge of 
men and of nations and the loving Father of all. 
He works through physical and spiritual laws in 
fulfilling His purpose in history and in the lives of 
individuals. 


Therefore, 


We commit ourselves in singleness of devotion 
to Him. 
We seek to know and do His will. 

We recognize the fundamental equality of all 
men because of our common sonship to God. 
We confess that our hearts are restless until we 

find life’s meaning in God. 


Il. WE DECLARE OUR BELIEF THAT IN JESUS 
CHRIST GOD REVEALS HIMSELF MOST FULLY 
TO MEN; in Him we see what God is like; in Him 
are true humanity and divinity. His utter commit- 
ment to God's will, His life, teachings, death, and 
resurrection bring to mankind the way of abundant 
and eternal life. 


Therefore, 


We give allegiance to Jesus Christ whose life 
and teaching reveal to us the central impera- 
tive of our faith, which is obedience to God. 

We endeavor to interpret for our times the spirit 
of His teachings and make them the standard 
for our lives. 

We seek to lead others to believe in Him and to 
live as His followers. 


lll. WE DECLARE OUR BELIEF THAT GOD HAS 
CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN LIKENESS. Beyond 
his animal nature, man is a spiritual being of moral 
responsibility. He is eternal in quality and lives now 
as a participant in eternal life. He has freedom of 
decision within the framework of physical, psy- 
chological and social limitations. The eternal strug- 
gle in man between good and evil may result in 
egocentricity or in self-denying love. Sin, in what- 
ever form, is rebellion against God. Man’s present 
mastery over nature makes his desire for power 
and his rebellion against God still more terrifying 
in their consequences. 


Therefore, 


We repent of our arrogance and seek forgive- 
ness for our sins of omission and commission, 
known and unknown. 


> 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


osed 


My, 


LR 
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THIS “STATEMENT” CAME OUT OF STU- 
DENT-STAFF THINKING IN THE NICC. 
WE PRESENT IT WITH SOLID SATISFAC- 
TION TO (1) EVERY THOUGHTFUL CAM- 
PUS GROUP AND (2) DELEGATES TO THE 
NICC ASSEMBLY (SEE P. 20) NEXT 
CHRISTMASTIME—WHERE IT WILL BE 
CONSIDERED AND VOTED ON. THIS IS 
THE HUB OF THE FAMOUS CIRCLE— 
WHICH HAS JUST STARTED TO ROLL ON 
MANY A CAMPUS. EXPANSION OF ONE 
SECTION (WE SHALL PRESENT THREE 
OTHERS LATER) IS GIVEN HERE TO 
THE RIGHT. WE COMMEND BOTH TO 
THOUGHTFUL STUDENT ATTENTION. 


in Student Christian Associat 


(Read first, Section V of the Statement « 
Faith, above) 


Churchmanship on the Campus 

The Student Christian Association Movement 
place as a part of the Church Universal and 
the churches in making its contribution to the 
munity. The Student Christian Association Mo 
in its. membership those who are members of « 
as those who, because of past experience ¢r p 
ing are not ready to become church membe 
enlist students in the cause of Christ and in | 
a commitment of life which expresses itself in 
of vocations, in Christian stewardship and in « 
ship As a part of the Church, it repents o 
counteract contemporary paganism and strive: 
ethical purpose of the Hebrew-Christian relig 
and social living 


Therefore, 

We place Christian Faith at the center of 
that students may become informed, art 
fective Christians. We present and dem 
tian Faith which is intellectually valid an 
vant 
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ent Christian Faith 


We give thanks to God that in prayer the spirit 
of man may reach His Infinite Spirit. 

We turn to the Bible, to the Christian heritage 
and to modern disciplines of thought and ac- 
tion for insight and strength to do the right. 


IV. WE DECLARE THAT GOD IS LORD OF ALL 
MEN AND OF ALL AREAS OF LIFE. Man cannot 
grow into what God intended him to be in a society 
which fails to give mutual support to all races, na- 
tions, classes. Although the Kingdom comes through 
the power of God, men must aid in its fulfillment. 
While the Kingdom cannot be equated with any 
human movement, it must be recognized as par- 
tially present wherever God's will directs the action 
of men. 


Therefore, 


We seek to make sacred all human relations, 
beginning with the family, the basic unit of 
society. 

We seek to eliminate all discrimination against 


leviate the hunger and suffering resulting 
from poverty and injustice. 

We seek to heal a shattered world through the 
power of Christian love extended to all, even 
our enemies. 

We support our government but shall oppose 
any claims of the state or other institution 
which conflict with the claims of God. 


V. WE DECLARE OUR ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. The Church Universal, 
in which the churches and the Student Christian 
Movement share, is the fellowship of all who hear 
and act upon the word of God. The Christian com- 
munity provides the moral and spiritual support, 
the corporate worship, the self-criticism which em- 
power our individual efforts to be Christian. 


Therefore, 

We identify ourselves with the Church Universal 
and give to its various expressions our money, 
our time, and our faithful membership. 

We support the world mission of Christianity 


people and races and inequalities between the 
sexes. 

We participate in politics and the economic 
struggle, working to eliminate the causes of 
poverty and injustice; meanwhile we must al- 


that all may receive the knowledge of God in 
Jesus Christ. 

We strive for unity in God’s Church, that it may 
become the community through which His will 
and love can be expressed most fully. 


NSHIP 
Associations 


tatement of Christian 
>) 


Movement recognizes its 
versal and cooperates with 
tion to the Christian com- 
ciation Movement includes 
>mbers of churches as well 
rience present question- 
rch members. It seeks to 
st and in His Church with 
es itself in a wide variety 
ip and in church member- 

repents of its failure to 
and strives to realize the 
istian religion in personal 


center of our program so 
ormed, articulate and ef- 
t and demonstrate Chris- 
ly valid and socially rele- 


OCTOBER, 


\We encourage students to affiliate with the churches of their 
choice and to assume responsible membership in them 
We recommend that they become associate members of 
churches in the college community, while maintaining 
membership in their home churches. We suggest devotina 
a Christian Association meeting at the beginning of the 
year to the significance of participation in the life of the 
church while in college. 


We supplement the work of the churches in educating stu- 
dents concerning the history, prophetic message and uni- 
versal character of the Church, and the relation of 
churches to the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America and the World Council of Churches. We sug- 
gest that Christian Associations sponsor at least one 
church service a year to symbolize that they are a part 
of the Church. 


We recommend the formation of Churchmanship Commis- 
sions in Christian Associations in sma!l colleges where 
denominational student work is not organized. Their re- 
sponsibilities might include the development of loosely- 
knit fellowship groups of students in each denomination, 
the dissemination of denominational literature, and as- 
sistance to students in taking their places in church life 


We recommend that Christian Associations study the large 
areas of agreement and the differences between denomi- 
nations. 


1946 


+ 


We recommend that Christian Associations train students 
for churchmanship through church school training courses, 
community service work in churches, deputations, etc. 


We recommend the increased use of competent church lead- 
ers in campus Christian Associations and in intercollegiate 
conferences 


We suggest that students be acquainted with the voca- 
tional opportunities for pioneering work within the church, 
at home and abroad. 


Churchmanship in Cooperative Work 

Through our membership in the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil we cooperate with national Christian agencies at work on 
campuses, express our unity in the Christian Church, share in 
the work of the Student Volunteer Movement, and are related 
to the World’s Student Christian Federation 


Therefore, 

We unite with other Christian agencies in developing an 
adequate religious program on every campus in the nation 

We recommend the formation of interdenominational and 
inter-faith councils on larger campuses to do those things 
which require cooperative work in accomplishing our com- 
mon purpose 

We encourage each religious group to give full expression 
to its particular heritage, recognizing honestly the sig- 
nificant differences in our faith and practice. 
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Leader: 


Second 
Voice: 


Third 
Voice: 


Fourth 
Voice: 


Leader: 


“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


The Persons We Could Be 


Vhat wonderful love the Father has bestowed on us 


is be called “God's children.” 


We shall be like God! That is the glorious possibility. 
Once One became Godlike—and so constituted are 
we that Christlikeness is ever potential within us. 
“Follow me!” is not a challenge to do the impossible. 
Created as we are in the very image of God, we are 
by innermost nature able to love God and God's people. 
We are children, but children of God, with inherent 
capacity for growth. 


Jesus constantly challenged his disciples to seek per- 
fection. “What do ye more than others?” was his 
inquiry. Often the reminder was given that they should 
not live as others lived; rather they must live as God 
lives. “You have heard that they were told, ‘You 
must love your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But | 
tell you, love your enemies and pray for your persecu- 
tors, so that you may show yourselves true sons of 
your Father in heaven, for He makes His sun rise on 
bad and good alike, and makes the rain fall on the 
upright and the wrongdoers. For if you love only those 
who love you, what reward can you expect? Do not 
the very tax collectors do that? And if you are polite 
to your brothers and no one else, what is there re- 
markable in that? Do not the very heathen do that? 


So you are to be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is.” 1 


Once, on a cliff, | saw perfection happen— 
The full gold moon was balanced on the sea, 
Just as the red sun rested on the moors. 

The summer evening ripened and fell open; 

And people walking through that fruit’s rich core 
Were suddenly what they were meant to be, 
Quiet and happy, soft moving, lovely, 

With still, translucent faces and clear eyes, 

And all their heads and bodies brightly rimmed 
With delicate gold, so radiantly, so gravely, 
These people walked, so crowned, so golden-limbed, 
The cliff seemed like an edge of Paradise. ° 


Let us silently and prayerfully reflect upon our limit- 
of growth 


less possibilities 


Leader: The truth about man is that, so far, he has never 
lived more than a fraction of his possible life, and by 
far the greater part of human nature is unexplored 
and unrealized. Here and there along the centuries 
there have been great outgoings of light and fire 
from these hidden depths, evidence of energies and 
capacities of which the ordinary man is unaware. Yet 
the materials are buried in us which might raise the 
whole of life to dimensions of splendor and glory that 
would make the best of the past seem but the flicker 
of a rushlight. Some hints of what this life might be 
we can gather from the beauty of the Parthenon and 
the temple of Wingless Victory, from the vision of 
the prophets and the poets who have described afar 
off the grandeur of the human promise 3 


Second 

You may see it all within the compass of a single life 
in Jesus of Nazareth. It is no idle dream that sees 
the whole level of life raised to the height of the high 
peaks of the past. For the materials of it are here, 
and God has not deserted His world. There is a city 
of God awaiting its builders, a city whose dwellers 
shall be poets and prophets and seers, having the 
mind of Christ, a city of supermen and superwomen, 
who spend their lives in works of love and beauty, and 
whose city reflects the light of their own loveliness. 
And that city shall not be left desolate, nor shall 
time wear down its youth or despoil it of its fair- 
ness. It is our task, by the help of God, to build that 
city—and what is more, we can build it. * 


Voice: 


Unison 

O Holy Spirit of God— 

Come into my heart and fill me; 

| open the windows of my soul to let Thee in. 

| surrender my whole life to Thee: 

Come and possess me, fill me with light and truth. 
| offer to Thee the only thing | really possess, 
My capacity for being filled by Thee. 

Of myself | am an empty vessel. 

Fill me so that | may live the life of the Spirit, 
The life of Truth and Goodness, 

The life of Beauty and Love, 

The life of Wisdom and Strength. 

But, above all, make Christ to be formed in me, 
That | may dethrone self in my heart 

And make Him King: 

So that He is in me, and | in Him, 

Today and for ever. Amen. 4 


Prayer: 


From “The Light Is Still Shining in the Darkness,” (paper, 
) L!sed by nermission of fhe auth Kirby Page) 
Source of quoted material: (1) Matthew 5:43-48 Smith 


Goodspeed (2) Winifred Welles: “This Delicate Love’ Copy 
right 1929 by Viking Press New York. (3) Richard Roberts 
+) Adapted from a prayer by the Bishop of Bloemfontein 
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One College Meets 


3 Keuka College which we, the 
Class of 1946, entered in 1942 was a 
wmall liberal arts college of the tradi- 
ional type. The College from which 
we graduated in June, 1946 had been 
vastly changed by a plan of off-campus 
supervised vocational and community 
experience. For we have been educated 
under the “Field Period Plan.” Begin- 
ning with that first field period in the 
winter of 1942, We ‘46ers grew up 
under a new plan of practical expert- 
ence in education. 

We gave blocks of time in spring and 
tall ie a Field Plan planned to link 
education closely with life experience, 
through vocational experimentation. In 
my own college course, I had field ex- 
periences as follows: Eastman Kodak, 
winter “43; Lochland School, Geneva, 
winter “44; Junior Cadet Teaching, 
Rochester, winter °44; Recreation Di- 
rector of a Playground for the Monroe 
County War Council, Rochester, sum- 
mer 45; Senior Cadet Teaching, Char- 
lotte High School, Rochester, winter 
45. 


It Works Wonders 

The Field Period became a real part 
thinking 
learned that we were required to com- 


ot our college when we 
plete four major units of “held” work 
tor graduation. This was a rather dar- 
ing, and complex, new plan to make us 
really educated for life and vocations 
today. As frosh we toiled over the prep- 
aration of a “Reading Commentary” 
and used community library resources 
lor research on topics from “Witch- 
crait” to “Soybeans.” This gave us prac- 
tice in gathering and organizing facts, 
techniques useful throughout our col- 
lege career. 
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A REVIEW OF A FOUR-YEAR GROWTH 


By DOROTHEA WOODS 


Keuka “46, Editor of the “Keukonian” (weekly newspaper) 


Sophomore year, in the Field Period 
Plan, called for a project involving 
social outlook. We had to make our- 
selves vocationally useful in some com- 
munity, usually our home town. This 
“Community Service” meant directing 
a playground, helping the town clerk, 
entertaining with the USO, working 
with teen-agers in the “Y,” typing for 
the annual tuberculosis drive, or dozens 
of other tasks. 

But as juniors, we began the work 
we had anticipated during the first 
two years: an actual “trial period” at 
a career job. We had this try at our vo- 
cational choice, thus getting a foretaste 
of our chosen life work, as cadet teach- 
ers, apprentice social workers, lab tech- 
nicians, reporters, religious educators, 
or secretaries. Next year, as seniors, we 
went on to a second such experience, 
fairly sure now whether our vocational 
choice really did fit our interests and 
aptitudes. 

In thus growing up with the Field 
Period Plan, we have become “sold” 
on it as a vital supplement to liberal 
arts education. Its value as a technique 
in vocational exploration and training 
is obvious; its broadening effect on the 
student mind and its influence on 
campus life are definite but a_ little 
more difhcult to describe. 


Education Comes Alive 


The new plan has changed curricu- 
lum at Keuka: in the study program 
area we have asked the faculty for 
courses which tie in with field period 
needs. These include studies such as 
recreational leadership for students 
planning to do settlement work, and 
abnormal psychology for those prepar- 
ing for social case work. 


But it has also changed our idea of 
what “being educated” 1s: 
thought skills were the 


those who 
Important 


thing for job training have revised 
their ideas, for we have learned from 


Working on a small-town newspaper, 
Dorothea turns in her first news story. 


Back in college, Dorothea reports her 
field experience to faculty gyoup. 
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employers that they want college 
women to have a broad liberal train- 
ing, including English and history and 
the sciences. Indeed while many col- 
lege students, immersed in “collegiat- 
ism, lose sight of community life for 
four years, this Field Period Plan has 
helped us to establish vital ties with 
the “outside” world. For example, a 
Speaker’s Bureau was organized for 
group participation in organized com- 
munity meetings—affording a rare ac- 
tivity for most college students! 


Life Challenges Us 

This points to the over-all great re- 
sult of our off-campus work: increased 
awareness of social problems that cry 
out for solution. Editorials in the cam- 
pus weekly, and poetry and prose in 
the literary magazine show how indi- 
vidual social responsibility is growing 
among the students. The International 
Relations Club has had a renascence 
and a lively interest in political action 
has taken the form of letters to Con- 
gressmen and trips to Washington. 

Perhaps this fact is the key to our 
feeling that the Field Periods have 
made some of us “grow up.” We have 
learned by contrast and comparison. 
From dependence on the protection of 
our homes and our hometowns and 
the people of our “class,” we have 
had to jump to months “on our own.” 
We have lived in communities com- 
pletely new to us. We have worked 
with under-privileged migrants, or 
juvenile delinquents, or mental pa- 
tients. These are BIG experiences. 

As Christians, this campus-to-society 
program has made us feel the need 
more than ever for a working faith 
that can meet great challenge. We 
have had to grope for a guiding pur- 
pose. Then in our field work, some 
have met certain Christian leaders 
whose lives are dedicated to a great 
purpose. Such contacts have made us 
thoughtful, and many a night we have 
met in groups to think and talk far 
¢nto the night about the place of re- 
ligion in life and how we can make 
our Christian faith function. 

So we have grown up with the 
Field Period Plan—scholastically, voca- 
tionally, socially and spiritually. We 
don’t say Keuka College—a_ small 
school in the lakes county of New 
York—is the only college. But some 
of us owe it a tremendous debt for its 
part in giving us true maturity. 
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Beginning Next Month— 


“GOD”: 
JESUS: 
MAN: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will publish a series of articles on the Christian Faith, 
Two writers will try to illumine each point of the five-pointed “Statement” which 
appears on pp. 12-13 of this magazine. Topic and writers are: 


A. T. Mollegen and Winnifred Wygal 

Nels Ferre’ and Edwin E. Aubrey 
Paul E. Lehman and Robert L. Calhoun 
SOCIETY: Douglas Steere and Rose Terlin 
CHURCH: Walter M. Horton and Theodore A. Wedell 


Watch for these articles: read and use them 


In November, the citizens of the 
United States will elect one-third of 
the Senate, all of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many governors and other 
state officials. This is a crucial election 
because of the heavy responsibilities 
which lie upon our government both 
at home and abroad. During the next 
two years we must stabilize our do- 
mestic economy by providing full pro- 
duction and full employment; avoid 
inflation or catastrophic depression; pro- 
vide housing for veterans and others; 
develop the tremendous power of 
atomic energy for peace-time use; and 
continue the process of providing full 
citizenship for members of munority 
groups. Our government must repre- 
sent us in establishing a just peace; in 
giving aid to war-stricken countries; 
in making the United Nations a power 
for peace; in clarifying our relations 


Senator Bullhead: ‘‘Wait for me, Jarvis. 
I’m digging up material for my _ fili- 
Patriot) 


November Elections 


with the Soviet Union and in develop. 
ing international control of 
energy. 


atomic 


The election of every single membe 
of the Eightieth Congress is important, 
Will the better of the two or thre 
candidates for each office from your 
district be elected? Study the Voting 
records of the people who now repre. 
sent you in Washington to see whethe 
they are standing for the things you 
think are important. Three excellen 
guides are available for this purpose: 


How Did Your Senators and Con. 


gressmen Vote in 1945-46?—a toll 


call on sixteen key issues, published by 
the Legislative Committee, Council fo 
Social Action, Congregational Chris 
tian Churches, 1751 N Street, N.W, 
Washington, D. C.; 5 cents each, $5.00 
per hundred. 


Election Supplement, The New Re 


public, February 11, 1946. 40 East goth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Handbook of Politics, Lowell Me: 


‘lett, Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 16, New York 


(at most newsstands). 25¢ each. 


Idea: Since Congress probably wil 
not reconvene until after the Novem. 
ber elections, it may be _ possible t 
have your Congressmen come to th 
college to tell you how they stand o 
major issues. A panel of students migh 


select the national and world issue 


which they think are most urgent an 
ask each Congressman to say how kk 
stands on each issue. 
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Russian Vignettes 


| ae still sounds improbable as I 
think back. Standing in the Red 
Square in Moscow at night was “out 
of this world.” The electric red stars 
winking on several towers of the mys- 
terious bulk of the Kremlin, the gleam- 
ing domes of St. Basil’s Church and 
the low granite dignity of Lenin’s tomb 
ae all merged into an almost incredi- 
ble reality. At the invitation of the 
Soviet-Anti-Fascist Youth Committee, 
sixteen of us from various nations were 
in the USSR to meet the young people 


in their own land. 


Hors d'oeuvres 


The trip covered Minsk, Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Tiflis, Batoum 
and several villages in the Caucasus, 
with opportunity to meet many young 
Russians. Landing unexpectedly at 
Mink on our way by plane from 
Prague to Moscow we were enter- 
taned at a magnificent dinner, where 
we made our first mistake of thinking 
the lavish Aors d’oeuvres were the en- 
tire meal and nearly burst after the 
many succeeding courses! 


Democracy and Freedom 


Similar hospitality was provided 
nght along by Lydia Voinova, Execu- 
uve Secretary of the Soviet-Anti-Fascist 
Youth Committee. There were inci- 
dents, to be sure. After we had been 
there two weeks she asked for further 
suggestions for our itinerary. I had 
just read an article on Soviet democ- 
racy, in which the writer denied that 
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By MURIEL JACOBSON 
YW Student Council staff member who was 
the USSR’s guest seven weeks this year 


there was ey other brand worthy of 
the name: fasked if I might meet the 
writer for purposes of debate. There 
was a moment of silence and then to 
my amazement Lydia went right on 
as though I had not spoken. An hour 
later, during which Lydia had been 
writing busily in the translation inter- 
vals, she rose and gave a short state- 
ment on democracy. From it emerged 
the ideas which in various places were 
to be the basis of future discussion. To 
Russian youth democracy means equal- 
ity of economic opportunity, which 
they have; freedom means the absence 
of foreign domination. For that de- 
mocracy and freedom they have not 
yet finished making costly sacrifices. 

These definitions did not trouble a 
woman collective farmer we soon met. 
Although living in conditions which 
still need vast improvement, she could 
say proudly, “the state and I are one.” 


Sewers, Tractors 


The headman of a little village in 
the Caucasus felt the same way. It was 
a drab and poor little place in our eyes, 
but to him it was to be a paradise as 
they installed a new sewerage system 
there, where“before the Revolution” they 
had lived “like animals in mud huts.” 

We found the same 
eager pride in Soviet 
freedom and democracy, 
as a factory manager de- 
scribed his plant’s peace- 
time production goals: 
These were to be even 
higher than those of 
bomb-peppered war days, 
when all that was 
sary to get the machines to the front 
line was to drive them out of the front 
door. 

Ana is a Stakhanovite bricklayer in 
Stalingrad; I helped her for a day as 
we worked together toward the recon- 
struction of a city 98% destroyed. She 
intends to study medicine. But like 
thousands of other young people she 
will lay bricks until their city is rebuilt. 


Nationalism 


We thrilled to hear a talk by the 
head of the Young Communist League, 
who stood bare-headed in the bitter 
cold beside a memorial to those who 
held the Stalingrad hill when all the 
world feared that Russian resistance 
might end here. In his impassioned 
story of the city’s defense we saw .the 
ghostly battalions of the men who said 
that for them “there is no land beyond 
the Volga”—and died to prove it. 

At Leningrad University, students 
and Rector told us about the blockade. 
Without heat, light or water, under 
the incredible difficulties of the Russian 
winter and enemy artillery fire, those 
who were not in the armed forces con- 
tinued their education and helped in 
the defense of the besieged city. In the 
faith that it expressed our nation’s 
friendship, they read for us, in the 
special book section of the university 
library, President Roosevelt’s message 
of encouragement and good-will to the 
defenders of Leningrad. 


The Future 


Above all, I was struck with the un- 
daunted spirit of a people convinced 
that their organization of society offers 
them unlimited opportunities for well- 
being and who are un- 
troubled by fears of post- 
war economic crises. We 
all realized, as we left 
this vast, colorful, excit- 
ing land of experiment— 
and tragedy —that our 
only way forward with 
this new phenomenon of 
the USSR is candid, com- 
pletely free discussion of our values and 
goals, in a world where the establish- 
ment of peace and justice is the urgent 
common concern. 


NEXT MONTH— 

Bill Miller, NICC Co-Chairman, will 
write of his experience at the WSCF 
Conference in Switzerland, to which he 
was a delegate. 
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Japan. Last June educational insti- 
tutions were closed down because food 
for students became non-existent. A stu- 


dent Livelihood League has been estab- 
lished, with representatives from all col- 
leges of Japan, to cope with the prob- 
lems of student need. New life has been 
injected into the SCM by the return 
trom China of secretaries Ikeda and 
Naito. Russell Durgin writes, “With 
the reopening of the colleges in the 
autumn, the situation will be ripe for 
great things.” 


Student Apartment in Athens. 
Margaret House describes a hostel for 
thirty students from Thrace and Mace- 
donia studying in Athens: The atmos- 
phere is one ot hopeless depression. . . . 
Overhead the rafters show through, 
but fortunately it rains rarely... . The 
languid students have no bright smile 
for a visitor. There are no sheets on 
the beds and there is no laundry. . . . 
A room for six people has two chairs. 
. . [The bathroom is a doorless, win- 
dowless landing, with two water-butts 
and a broken chair. . . . The dining 
table is covered with flies, and some- 
how the picture of the Last Supper is 
only irritating. . . . The pan on the 
log-hre contains food enough to yield 
2,000 calories for each, but all is eaten 
at midday and the students never quite 
believe that they are 2,000 calories bet- 
ter off at the end. 

Americans Attend ISS Conference. 
Thirty-three WSSF (World’s Student 
Service Fund) and Student Service of 
America delegates represented the 
United States at the Twentieth Annual 
Conference of International Student 
Service, held at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, England, July 22-29. Though 
delayed by the tardy arrival of their 
steamer, they were on hand to partici- 
pate in the most rigorously debated sub- 
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ject of the meeting, namely, should aid 
be given to students in Germany? The 
cleavage between the British and Amer- 
ican delégates on the one hand, and 
the national groups in occupied lands 
on the other was well illustrated by the 
discussions. The Americans and British, 
and the SCM groups generally favored 
both cultural and material aid for 
idealistic humanitarian reasons, as well 
as because they felt that to refuse aid 
to the Germans would accentuate the 
abuses of the occupation, and thereby 
drive them back to either Nazism or to 
Communism. The compromise accept- 
ed by the Conference provides for the 
extension of cultural relief, but with- 
holds material aid until there is estab- 
lished in a majority of German univer- 
sities, within the occupation zones open 
to the operations of World Student Re- 
lief, local ISS committees of non-Nazi 
students and professors through whom 
WSR can work with perfect confidence. 
Following the conclusion of the Con- 
ference the American delegates depart- 
ed for the continent to visit relief proy- 
ects and participate in a program of 
cultural activities arranged by ISS. 


WSR to UNESCO. Andre de Blonay 
—familiar name because of his five-year 
relationship to World’s Student Reliet 
-—-is to join the staff which pre- 
paring to launch the United Nations 
Economic-Social-Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO). 


WSCF Office for Americas. Philippe 
Maury (Frenchman) arrives in USA 
this month to establish a branch head- 
quarters of the WSCF (World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation) for the 
Americas. He will spend most of his 
time in 1946-47 in visits to universities 
and colleges of North and South Amer- 
ica. In the spring of this year Mr. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN Coy 
MUNITY 


EDITED BY WINBURN T. THOMA: 


Maury created a tollowing among gy 
dents through his interpretations 4 
European conditions. He was Studey 
Chairman of the SCM at the Unive, 
sity of Paris in 1939; in October 1g, 
he entered the resistance movement x 
editor of a monthly newspaper. 1943-4 
he served as a protessor of history an 
geography, which title he still retains 
In 1944-45 he was private secretary jp 
Pierre Teitgen, then Minister of Jp. 
formation and now Minister of Jus 
tice in the French government. M, 
Maury is familiar with Switzerland 
Holland, Italy and Great  Britaiy 
through intensive contacts with stu. 
dents. 


Andreas Schrank of Norway is al 
to be in this country this autumn fo 
college visits chiefly in the east and mid 
west. A secretary of the WSCF, he wa 
formerly president of the Oslo SCM bk 
fore he became a Gestapo prisoner fe 
his part in the Norwegian resistane 


movement. 


University women, in world meeting ®t 

London last July, urged world studer! 

cooperation and exchange. Dean Virgine 

Gildersleeve (right) and Miss Solvieg 
Otto of Norway. 
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A Challenge 


COM. 
OMA‘ 
color and Conscience: The Irrepressible Con- 
dict. Buell G. Gallagher. Harper, 1946, 244 
x st DP., $2.50 
5 


1s of | The pronouncements of the Christian 
uden Fahic on the question of racial dis- 
hive. ferimination and oppression are clear 
1940 and abundant. They call for justice and 
nt rotherhood among all men. The trou- 
43-4, pole is, that when the potential power 
y angi Christianity attempts to correct the 
tains Frecognized abuses of racial discrimina- 
ry ion, it is often dissipated in mere 
f In. erbal abstraction, so that the church 
Tus then fails to act decisively to uproot the 
M; manifestation of racial oppres- 
sion In OUF society. 
Herein lies the main concern of this 
highly stimulating new volume by 


ritain 
| 
buell Gallagher. He calls upon organ- 


zed religion to quit “moralizing” and 
undertake “moral action,’ to sub- 
Nn for stute deeds tor words in the struggle 
| mic. » build a decent world tor men ot 
€ racial groups. 

M be Mr. Gallagher sees not only the eth- 
er imperatives for positive action to 
stant resolve racial tensions, but also the 


conflict.” The colored peoples of 
Beour nation and of the world “are deter- 


arger political imperatives. We are 


moving he savs, “tor the second time 


within a century, toward an irrepress- 


Seaemned as never before to have done 
white supremacy. 

@ His analysis of a wide range of is- 
ues on the “race question” will prove 
atistying to those readers who like 
view the problem in “moral” terms, 
whose main approach to a solu- 


Yolanda Wilkerson is 
widely traveled 
YWCA student sec- 
retary. 
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to Christians on Race 


tion lies in the “application” ot Chris- 
tian principles in the lives of individual 
men. Although the author does not 
neglect to point to the need for col- 
lective action, including legislation, his 
strong emphasis on the need for a 
“high indifference” toward race indi- 
cates that he sees the resolution of this 
problem primarily through changing 
the “hearts” of men. 

On the other hand, the analyses of 
Color and Conscience will prove to be 
quite inadequate to those readers who 
understand that the oppression of the 
Negro in America and of colored peo- 
ples throughout the colonial world, 
would never have begun and could not 
now be maintained did not tremendous 
material profits from such oppression 
flow into the hands of powerful men 
and corporations who are determined 
to “protect” their vested interests in 
this un-Christian system of human ex- 
ploitation. Gallagher sees the “ethical 
and spiritual challenge that is present- 
ed to Christianity by the clear and un- 
equivocal practice of the Soviets” on 
this question, but he seems to overlook 
the fact that in order to achieve inter- 
racial brotherhood the Soviets had first 
to destroy the economic and _ political 
power of those who profit from the ex- 
ploitation of men. 

One must applaud the spirited chal- 
lenge which Color and Conscience 
poses for men of good-will who con- 
tinue to tolerate racial prejudice and 
discrimination. But one can wish that 
that challenge had been directed even 
more toward those basic economic and 
political institutions which not onlv 
sustain and continuously revitalize the 
whole system of racial discrimination, 
but which also set the Jim Crow pat- 
tern of our culture, and hence, pro- 
vide never-ending nourishment for the 
racial prejudices of individual men. 

Yolanda B. Wilkerson 


The Resewe Shelf 


Christianity and Work (A _ Study 
Course in the Ethics of Occupations) 
by Benson Y. Landis and James Myers 
(Federal Council, $.25) is a pioneer 
project. Current discussion of Christian 
vocation among churchmen and _stu- 
dents has tended to be inspired but 
impractical. Here for the first time we 
know of is down-to-facts interpretation 
of several fields of “secular’” work as 
jobs expressing Christian lite purpose. 
What the church social creeds say, and 
how a Christian actually tackles busi- 
ness, farming, industry, and owner- 
ship, are topics squarely dealt with. 
The 48-page booklet is admirably suit- 
ed, with full reading lists, for guidance 
of a half-dozen realistic sessions of a 
campus or church group. 


The Christian Significance of Karl 
Marx, by Alexander Miller (SCM, 
London, 6s.) is a lucid analysis which 
takes both Marxism and Christian faith 
with trenchant seriousness. briet 
description of Marxism, in examuina- 
tion of its criticisms by Max Eastman, 
Arthur Koestler, and John Macmurray, 
in ringing Christological exposition of 
the Christian message and task, Lex 
Miller (New Zealand SCM leader) has 
provided an incisive 120-page tract 
which should greatly help students. 
For in spite of its occasional peremp- 
toriness, and its neat avoidance of any 
identification of Marxism with Soviet 
power today, the book points straight 
at the central ideological crisis of our 
day. For Lex Miller earnestly believes 
that “in speaking the Gospel to Marx- 
ism we shall learn a great deal about 
the Gospel which before we did not 
know ourselves.” 


Religion in Higher Education among 
Negroes, by Richard I. McKinney, 
(Yale $3.00). Deals with the 40,000 
youth in 108 Negro colleges. It is not 
special pleading on behalf of Negro 
higher education, but an accurate guide 
for planning a postwar religious pro- 
gram by all religious leaders in highet 
education, and especially those con- 
cerned with the colleges’ contribution to 
interracial understanding and educa- 
tion. As Dr. McKinney concludes, col- 
lege religion is deeply important in the 
personal adjustment of Negroes made 
tragically necessary by our caste society. 
—Epwarp G. Carro__. 
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VERMONT SORORITY COMMENDED 
Nice MEETING, Lake Forest, Ill. The 


National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, meeting here July 2-9, heartily 
endorsed the action of the University 
of Vermont Chapter of Alpha XI Del- 
ta, which pledged a Negro student a 
year ago and now stands by that action, 
even though the chapter has been sus- 
pended by the National Sorority. NICC 
members also pledged themselves to 
study discriminatory practices on their 
campuses in professional, honorary and 
social organizations and to support all 
groups working for equality in campus 
life. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED AT FRESHMAN 

CAMP 

STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, 
Ohio. Several hundred freshmen spent 
three days prior to the opening of the 
university in a Freshman Camp spon- 
sored by the YMCA and YWCA. 
Questions discussed were: What about 
fraternities and sororities? What part 
should religion play in my college life? 
What activities should I choose? How 
about scholastic honors? How can I 
earn my way through college? What 
can I expect from the university? What 


OHIO 


will be expected of me as a freshman? 


DISCUSS PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH 
BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Ky. The Social 
Action Committee is a vigorous part of 
the Berea YWCA. To help students 
keep abreast of current affairs and ex- 
press their convictions to their con- 
gressmen, the committee maintains a 
Social Action Bulletin Board with items 
on FEPC, atomic energy, conscription, 
the OPA, etc. They polled student 
international 
atomic energy 
peacetime military training and found 
students for the former and against the 
latter. A week-end conference on Social 


and Economic Problems of the South 


control of 
compulsory 


opinion on 
and on 
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brought Dr. Ira DeReid, a protessor of 
Atlanta University, as speaker. Inter- 
est in speaker and subject was so keen 
that the committee is attempting to 
secure another Negro lecturer for the 
coming year. 


Of course, it calls for taste and skill! 


YWCA HELPS MEET HOUSING SHORTAGE 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Pullman, 
Wash. To help meet the housing short- 
age the YWCA converted an_ idle 
YMCA building into two apartments 
for faculty members. Eighty-five stu- 
dents helped with scrub-brush, pairit 
and wallpaper. To meet the cost of 
materials, Mrs. Wilson Compton, wife 
of the president, advanced money 
which is to be repaid out of the first 
year’s rental. 


INTELLIGENT WORK FOR PRICE CONTROL 
UNIVERSITY OF Norman, 
Okla, If prices continue to rise, it will 
be despite the thoughtful work of the 
YMCA-YWCA Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. Support was given the OPA 
by a rally during the summer session 
and by a Price Control Booth in the 


OKLAHOMA, 


FERN BABCOCK, SCA News Editor Lo 
nun. 
ently 


Student Union Building where gy | qude 
dents were given postcards and \ini 
names of their Congressmen. Nine} ort 
hundred cards were mailed in thre} wad 
days. To offset an increase in pricg| sill 
of milk and cream the students calle} hims 
a three-day buyers’ strike on ice creap! Ph.D 
(ice cream sales in the Student Unio, 
Cafeteria dropped go% during th Pil 
strike period). A general protest againg | ona 
rising prices was attempted, howevye, | Fello 
rather than a protest against this singl| last 
item. The Public Affairs Committee «| mun 
running a column in the student news. 2 4! 
paper on current local price rises. Clog. gum 
by the veteran housing unit the Com. ona 
mittee is establishing a  cooperatiye| CCS 


grocery store which later will be cop.| 4a¥; 
trolled by the Veterans’ wives. | 


ILLINOIS HOST TO ASSEMBLY 

The Third National Assembly of th 
Student Christian Association Mov. 
ment will be held at the University o 
Illinois, December 27, 1946-January 
1947. This Assembly, held every thre 
or four years, is the town meeting ¢ 
YMCAs, YWCAs and SCAs it 
667 colleges. The Assembly will adop 
program and policies which are bind 
ing on the National YMCA an 


YWCA. The Assembly also recom. 


mends action to campus Christian As 
sociations which they, as autonomou 


units of the national movements, wil; 


consider carefully before they adoy 
those recommendations best suited t 
their needs. Planning for the Assemb) 
will be central to the work of @ 
Christian Associations this fall. Group 
across the country will study afte: 
the sources of the Christian faith a 
recorded in the Bible, using six Bibs 
study outlines especially prepared tw 
this purpose. Each member will wat 
to look deeply into the meaning of 
proposed Declaration of Christus 
Faith, (printed in full on p. 12). 
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"fot Christian 


—means: 


took, A Minister. Because our com- 

sunion is organized somewhat differ- 
tly from others, the “head” of our 
wdent program is called National 
\inister for Student Life, and he’s the 
ort who doesn’t command, but _per- 
yades—Ralph Douglas Hyslop. He's 
sl on the margin of studenthood 
imself, having just submitted his 
Ph.D. thesis at Edinburgh. 


Pilgrims & CCSF. All Congrega- 
jonal youth are members of Pilgrim 
Fellowship. But at Grinnell University 
st summer 50 students of our com- 
munion met to draw up program for 


distinctly student group within Pil- 


grim Fellowship, called Congrega- 


tional Christian Student Fellowship or 


CCSF. (Nothing, except our 24th birth- 
day, strikes us off the Pilgrim scroll, 


student life 


Congregational Christian Students 


in that communion. 


however!) Fifty students made the 
plans, to help 50,000 of us come to 
life as a student movement. How? 

First, a CCSF constitution goes to 
each campus this fall. Pounce upon it 
and discuss it—asking details from 
any Grinnell delegates you find. 

Second, good national leaders are 
pushing things: Bob Entort (Illinois 
48) and Nancy Williams (U of Con- 
necticut °49), co-chairmen; Marjorie 
Knapp (New Hampshire °48), secre- 
tary; Len Clough (adviser from First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass.), treasurer. 
Members-at-large, also chosen for 2 
years, are Mike McGiffert (Illinois 
Ellen Sutherland (Oregon ’49), 
and Helen Cobb (North Carolina 
48). 

Third, spotlighting of events and 
persons to kindle our movement will 


be handled by our publication com- 
mittee right along. | 

Ecumenical Note. This kind of 
statement we highlighted at Grinnell: 
In CCSF, “we are going to try to find 
a program of churchmanship that will 
help all who come into our fellowship 
to be CAristians of the new day—mem- 
bers of churches who know that there 
is but one Church, whose Lord 1s 
Jesus Christ.” 

We work at that too. Once it 
“Congregational” and “Christian”: 
now it’s both together. Brewing also 
are plans to make it ‘Congregation- 
al-Christian-Evangelical-Reformed, alias 
possibly The United Church of Christ. 
We welcome friendliness with every- 
one willing to share program and be- 
lief with us! 

News Editors, Note. Send campus 
CCSF news now to Marjorie Rice, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Was 


<—alThis is Marjory 
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We're Three. Our “Southern” Pres- 
byterian students have been a move- 
ment three years now, including all 
members of Our communion on every 
campus (yes, those who are members 
too). We 
eel we are technically and actually 
ecumenical, too, for we have plenty of 
members who are not Presbyterians 
but who want to take part in our 
program, and we strongly support the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


Associations 


Treat at Montreat. Last summer 
65 of us, staff and students, met at that 
summer paradise of Presbyterian U.S. 
iolk, Montreat, N. C., where we can 
tuck swimming and Meeting the Right 
Person in between our legislative and 
study sessions. The picture shows our 
smiling clan—with our national direc- 
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Westminster Fellowship of Students 


—means: Student Life in the Presbyterian (U.S.) Churches 


tor (Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, sec- 
ond from left, back row) and our new 
Assembly prexy (Margaret Medbury, 
Texas °47, in front row, dark dress). 
Twenty local campus presidents were 
there, and our state (Synod) student 


heads trom (excuse the abbrev.) Va, 
NC, SC, Ga, Miss, Fla, Ky, Tenn, Tex, 
Ark, and La—adding up to the Voice 
of the South for sure! 

Our major emphases: Christian 
youth in a changing world, personal 
devotional life, beliefs, Christian living 


church world 


on campus, mission, 
WSCF, stewardship of life, Christian- 
ity and social problems, and stu- 


dents and evangelism. This was our 
first national gathering like this: more 
are to come annually at Montreat. 
The Bug? Our student group at 
Westminster Fulton, Mo. 


College, 


om 


The Montreat Clan. 
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| ‘where Winston Churchill gave his As directly interested parties, Amer- Hints On Movies: 
anti-Soviet blast) called their friend- ica’s students ought to make their H/ 
ship-to-marriage discussions The Love opinions heard, for if things go well ° GO VE 
TINIE > 4 y 

Bug Series: 1, When the Love Bug and UNESCO's programs get the sup- HENRY V—Here we have the truest Shy cI 

Bites Another; II, Taking the Bite port they deserve, one inevitable result speare yet to come to the screca, worthwhy) 

Seriously; III, How to Keep the Love will be a peculiarly young peoples mainly as a portrayal of a historical perig | 7 

embodied in a Shakespeare classic, The m 
Bug Around. Many did bite! world of new opportunities unlimite eal score, writen by William hikes of aol 
Compare: Two recent meetings at b reograph race or the happen- rendered by the London Symphony | 
Pp y geography, Phony Orchest, | Ho 
the Vanderbilt U. Westminster Fellow- stance of national limitations. Young should be commended. The use of color ; ut 
near perfection; the enunciation of the Shake 

ship were laconically reported in suc- brains and young talent are certain spearean text is a delight. We think the q, | tok 

cession: to find a new world focus and a world tributors, in tentatively deciding to ees reli 

“Henry V” showing to metropolitan center 

ist W eck—Dr. Goodykoontz spoke: SCOPe ol action have underestimated the film potential} you 
. 60 present. Is it any wonder that those of us popular appeal. Certainly provisions shoule S 
= 2nd Week—Annual Possum Hunt: who have-our college years far behind __ be made for students of English literature (of | cess 

whom there are quite a few, Mr. Distr; 

61 us are more than a little bit to see it and make their Shaken stra 
"i How Many? 55 of our churches of the present undergraduate? come alive as it has never come alive befor | {0f 

either on sta re, in classroom or in t 
serve large groups of Presbyterian U.S. 4 he movie, of 


TILL THE END OF TIME—Deals with one} dai 
of the most prickly problems of the day: th helc 
readjustment of veterans. Realistic dramatizy. 
tion of the problems of three Marines and an ¢ 
war widow. One lack: no real splutions of} and 
fered, thus climax disappointing. One omi. The 
sion: where is the Church in all this? 


DEAD OF NIGHT—A psychological chill 
of the stuff nightmares are made of. Beayg. 
fully acted and directed, one of best jp ,f 


UNESCO ( From page 3) a aap 

deluge of films exploiting dramatic possibij. | Dar 
one day may permit millions of young | ties of psychiatric knowledge. 
and old throughout the United Na- : 3 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE—From horror »f Mill 
tions to accompany the college student PRAY ABNLIT Hope is a pleasant jump, for those who lik» § 
on a continuous adventure in educa- Hope. Here the irrepressible Bob takes oye | 
the Booth Tarkington hero in a manner eve part 


10 at will exte : 
tion that will extend far beyond wasd Power tor the World Council of the late author would approve. Gags and sf jn tl 


students; 145 other units of our West- 
minster Fellowship of Students are 


Sit 


alongside smaller campuses. 

More News: Send jottings to Miss 
Stanley Williamson, Southwestern U, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


tour-year stint on an ivy-clad campus. | 

Churches .. . Justice and love secured as to render unhear 0 
rue, ar y Visions - arge Chunks OF 

over lynch-law . . . Wisdom for Mr. of 

universal learning have -been  spellec —Somewhat 
Byrnes and all his advisers... A way LITTLE: 

out betore, and, as two great wars at- = Soke Sadi oaadl fetched: this story (based on the novel Arm 
test, their concrete results in social tol eS ee Brat) has its points nevertheless. Chief «ff Fout 
& China, Germany . . . Dynamic lead- these, for those who like him, is Jack: ind 


“Butch” Jenkins. It’s about an army office 


erance have not been outstanding. But 
who neglects his small son in favor ¢ geth 


ership for the Church in our midst 
this time the situation is quite different. 


thi t} learning, spiritually sensitive, whisky, but is eventually shamed into sobrienff tors 
‘or one thing, the practical machinery 
) in our campus classrooms . . . Deeper and an appreciation of Butch. varic 
is at hand, and for another, the need, 
underscored at Nagasaki Hiro- DON’T GO 
| | autumn .. . Peace welling up from TBoar 
shima, is desperately urgent. If our THE OUTLAW_—A producer who defies th 
within each nation . . . A dedicatec code: 
civilization is to master its suicidal COC 
student movement this year. . . advertising fanfare announces that Ayby 
tendencies, the peoples of the world— or no censors” he is going to give his ove: win: 
each and every one of the m—must touted product to the people, deserves to & ‘ 


acquire the mental and spiritual kicked hard in the only place where his cop kK. f 
science les—the box office. 
strength of a tolerant understanding MISSIONS AT C.T.S. 7” Inga 


of each other. This they can do, in LOVER COME BACK—Labeled “smart eff 


: Within fitteen months seven phisticated comedy,” this film is neither smat 
part at least, through education and of our young people have nor amusing. Deals irresponsibly with th 
cultural interchange, but on a scale gone abroad to. carry the lead to Peopi 

Good News. who do not t MN divorce in itself IS 
more vast than even a Cecil Rhodes Last fall C.T.S. was selected or infidelities inherently amusing will wal 


CVE dreamed. out on this one—or, better still, never go ih 

UNESCO is our effort to tackle that 
breath-taking task. It is still a fledg- 
ling, of course, and for. that reason if 


as the logical center for the 
International Missions Semi- 
DARK CORNER-—A_ mediocre whodue 
nar. Mission courses offered 
masquerading as a chiller. Large doses 
by Mervin M. Deems, ‘round- 
liquor, blackmail, murder and infidelity, we 
litthe characterization or real conflict contm 
helds on the Albert Kahn 
and superficial. 
Foundation. 


for no other it ought to arouse intense 


curiosity in the present college genera- 
ALSO DISAPPROVED: The [luc Dahl 


tion. Both will be growing into matur- Write for 1946-47 catalogue. Ried, Wlitee Stranccrs; The ieee 

Ity together and what is planned now The Chicago Theological Seminary ways Rings Twice: Suspense: The Strat 

in this flexible stage of UNESCO's A. C, MeGirrent, In. President Triangle; Her Kind of Man. 

growth will become living patterns in 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37 | Sicilia? from reports Mn 

the world ot tomorrow. \Votion Picture Council. 
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yADDAM HOUSE, NEW 
VENTURE IN STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 


This fall there appeared the first two 
«lumes bearing the aegis, “Haddam 
House.” Their advent, and the whole 
ublishing venture they represent, be- 
token a significant new movement in 


religious publishing for students and 


youth. 

' Several years ago the abundant suc- 
ess of “The Hazen Books” demon- 
grated the need among young people 
for concise, realistic books on a variety 
of aspects of the Christian lite. Had- 
dam House as a joint enterprise in that 
Geld sets out to discover and fulfill, on 
aneven more extensive pattern, student 
and youth needs for books on religion. 
The policy of the new group is indi- 
ated by the nature and flavor ot the 
frst two one-dollar books which have 
come from the press: Beyond This 
Darkness, by Roger Shinn, and CAris- 
ian Faith and My Job, by Alexander 
Miller. Handy pocket-size volumes as 
to format, both these books speak to 
particular concerns of undergraduates 
in these days. 


Organizationally, the Editorial Board 
of Haddam House gathers up the com- 
mon interests of the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Womans Press, 


Nelson; J. Edward Sproul; Rose Ter- 
lin; Ordway Tead; and Paul Braisted, 
Secretary. 

As further volumes bearing the 
Haddam House square-rigged ship ap- 
pear, we shall follow with deep interest 
and commendation the program of this 
so-tar auspicious publishing program. 

THE EDITORIAL STAFF 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


WORSHIP AS WITNESS 
(Continued from page 11) 

As I analyze my feelings in Church 
Sunday after Sunday, seldom do I 
have what I could call an emotional 
response. Sometimes some part of the 
service is helpful, but if that were the 
reason tor going to Church I am sure 
[ could have a much higher batting 
average by staying home and reading 
some great books, or prayers or poetry. 
But at home I cannot witness before 
both God and men that I am a member 
of the fellowship united for his worship 
as he has ordained. 

This kind of worship needs to be 
particularly understood by students. 
Untortunately and with the best in- 
tentions in the world, college chapel 
services frequently spoil students for 
on-going church life—and for the 
Christian there is no on-going Chris- 
tian life that is not in the 


Association Press,  to- 
gether with those of educa- 
tors and religious leaders from 
various churches and agen- 
ses. At present this Editorial 


Board includes: Paul M. Lim- 


Church. College chapel serv- 
ices are usually held in beau- 
titul buildings, usually have 
excellent music and_ usually 
have a battery of the best 
speakers available, but college 


bert, Chairman; Edwin E. 
Aubrey; John C. Bennett; Virginia Cor- 
win; Grace Loucks Elliott; Lawrence 
K. Hall; William Hubben; Harold B. 


Ingalls; Paul L. Lehmann; John Oliver 


Friends... 


Keep in touch with the thinking 
and activities of the Chinese stu- 
dents in America through read- 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
STUDENT 


(Subscription: $1.50 a year) 
347 Madison Ave., New York 20 
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chapels are a far cry from most 
of the normal churches in which most 
of us must live our Christian lives. 
One of the unintended but real results 
of college chapels has been to produce 
a multitude of people who are spoiled 
for regular church life. They have be- 
come sermon-tasters and liturgical dil- 
litantes, for a while seeking some 
church which is like college chapel, 
and then all too often giving up be- 
cause the local church is unsatistying. 
This result is inevitable if the emphasis 
on worship is on an internal emotional 
feeling. If however we recognize that 
we truly worship by witnessing, then 
it is obvious that we can worship in any 
Christian Church. Then we can go 
back to the church-on-the-corner, no 
matter how “bad” (which may need 


PAUL LIMBERT BECOMES PRESIDENT 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Paul M. Limbert, chairman of the 


NICC Program Commissions member 
of the INTERCOLLEGIAN Edyorial Board 
and long-time friend of the Student 
Christian Association “Movement, _ be- 
came president of Springfield College 
September first. The INTERCOLLEGIAN 
and the NICC Program Commission 
hope for continued (if necessarily less 
frequent) help from him as he begins 
his new duties in Springfield College. 


our witness more than some swankier 
church) and worship God as he in- 
tended we should. 

And when we worship this way a 
strange thing happens. It is impossible 
for a person to make this kind of wor- 
ship—the witness of regular participa- 
tion in the life of a church—without 
the day coming when that person will 
discover that he is already a member of 
the Christian Fellowship and that he 
has received from that fellowship im- 
measurably more than he realized. God 
does not let this kind of worship go 
unrewarded. 

The author, a professor in the Department of 
Religion in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 


scored this year with his book “The Faith 
of a Protestant.” 


USCC Annual Meeting to Feature 
WSCF. The third annual meeting of 
the United Student Christian Council, 
scheduled at the DeKoven Foundation, 
Racine, Wis., for October 23-27, will de- 
vote the first two days to reports trom 
its fifteen delegates to the General Com- 
mittee of WSCF, which met near Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, August g-20. The aim 
will be to plan tor increased partici- 
pation by American university students 
in the life of the Federation, through 
the creation of world Christian minded- 


ness. 
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